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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Sehools  fared  well  in  elections,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  coming  from  states  which  had  proposals  concerning 
education  on  their  ballots. 

Educators  in  Colorado  were  pleased  with  the  success 
of  an  amendment  which  establishes  an  elected  state  board 
of  education.  The  new  board  will  appoint  the  state  school 
chief  who  up  to  now  has  received  office  through  popular 
vote. 

In  Florida,  schoolmen  received  satisfaction  from  the 
defeat  of  a  gasoline  tax  amendment — a  measure  that 
would  have  stopped  the  earmarking  of  one-seventh  of  the 
gasoline  tax  for  schools. 

The  Michigan  Ed.  .\ssn.  had  urged  its  members  to 
support  an  initiatory  proposal  modifying  the  state’s  15- 
mill  tax  limitation  but  to  block  repeal  of  an  amendment 
which  now  returns  one  cent  of  the  state  sales  tax  levy  to 
local  taxing  bodies.  The  election  brought  victory  for 
schools  on  both  issues. 

Educators  in  Oregon  long  had  advocated  amendment 
of  the  constitution  to  allow  all  registered  voters  to  vote  in 
school  elections.  November  2  saw  the  measure  passed. 
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Prompt  action  on  deferments  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  federal  government  last  month  by  the 
Amer.  Council  on  Ed.  Although  no  students  will  be 
drafted  this  year,  the  Council’s  Committee  on  Relation¬ 
ships  of  Higher  Ed.  to  the  Federal  Government  wants 
manpower  studies  made  at  once  and  future  policies  out¬ 
lined  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  next  fall  won’t  bring  a 
flurry  of  ill-advised  inductions. 

Surveys  and  data  needed  immediately,  the  committee 
says  are: 

1.  A  list  of  persons  comprising  the  country’s  scien¬ 
tific  and  specialized  personnel,  including  all  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

2.  A  census  of  students  in  special  fields  of  work. 

3.  A  survey  of  needs  for  specially-trained  personnel 
both  within  and  without  the  armed  forces. 

4.  A  complete  collection  of  technically  accurate  job 
analyses. 

5.  A  survey  of  specialized  education  and  scientific 
research  facilities. 

6  Blueprints  for  effective  use  of  America’s  educational 
resources  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

Here  is  the  committee’s  suggestion  for  deferment  of 
students  in  specialized  fields:  (1)  deferment  should  be 
based  on  estimates  of  the  number  of  additional  persons 
needed  annually  in  each  specialized  field  (2)  each  col¬ 
lege  should  receive  a  quota  for  deferment  in  each  field 
(3)  college  officials,  not  draft  boards,  should  determine 
which  students  are  deferred,  with  selection  made  on  the 
basis  of  national  competitive  examinations  and  other 
objective  evidence  that  the  students  chosen  show  promise 
of  success  in  their  training. 

For  all  students  who  would  be  sophomores  next  fall, 
under  20  years  of  age,  the  committee  asks:  deferment 
until  the  end  of  their  second  academic  year. 

There’s  S  new  outlook  for  school  measures  in 
Washington.  According  to  Newsweek  in  its  election- 
surprise  issue,  “some  legislation  .  .  .  including  federal 
aid  to  education  .  .  .  will  go  roaring  through.” 

Turnover  in  control  of  Congress  brings  new  Demo¬ 
cratic  chairmen  to  the  committees  handling  school  pro¬ 
posals.  In  the  Senate,  Elbert  Thomas  of  Utah  will  head 
the  Exlucation  and  Welfare  committee;  in  the  House,  John 
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Lesinski  of  Michigan,  supplants  Fred  Hartley  as  chair¬ 
man. 

The  NEA  continues  a  strong  federal  aid  promotion 
campaign.  This  month  and  next,  its  Legislative-Federal 
Relations  Division  is  conducting  11  regional  conferences 
for  school  and  lay  leaders  to  keep  local  sentiment  at  high 
pitch. 


Administration 


In  setting  snperintendents’  salaries,  school 
boards  may  receive  assistance  from  a  formula  developed 
not  long  ago  by  Otto  W.  Haisley,  supt.  of  schools  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Calling  for  salaries  to  be  based  on  such  factors  as 
school  enrollment,  size  and  salaries  of  teaching  staff,  the 
district's  ability  to  pay,  the  administrator’s  len^  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  personal  qualifications,  the  plan  is  interesting 
many  superintendents’  groups  and  boards  of  education. 
Among  them  is  the  Colorado  Assn,  of  School  Boards, 
which  has  advised  its  members  to  study  the  suggestion, 
and  a  group  of  school  administrators  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  California. 

The  latter  organization  compared  the  suggested  for¬ 
mula  with  salaries  of  35  superintendents  in  the  area.  It 
found  that  while  most  salaries  were  within  the  range  pre¬ 
scribed,  that  the  largest  districts  seemed  to  pay  less  in 
relation  to  their  ability  to  pay  than  the  scale  dictated.  The 
group  recommends  that  a  complete  study  of  superintend¬ 
ents*  salaries  and  job  responsibilities  be  made  in  Califor¬ 
nia  to  see  whether  or  not  the  formula  would  be  accept¬ 
able  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

New  cumulative  records  are  being  devised  for 
students  in  Delaware  public  schools.  State  ofiiciab  hope 
to  perfect  a  folder  that  will  give  a  complete  developmental 
picture  of  each  pupil  from  the  time  he  enters  to  the  time 
he  leaves  school,  but  one  that  will  contain  essential  ma¬ 
terials  on  one  sheet  so  that  it  may  be  microfilmed  and 
sent  with  speed  to  college  admission  officials  or  employers. 

A  uew  peak  iu  college  enrollments  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  U.S.  OflSce  of  Ed.  This  year  2,410,000 
students  are  registered  in  the  nation’s  1,800  institutions 
of  higher  learning — 72,000  more  than  last  year,  despite 
a  drop  of  100,000  in  the  number  of  veterans  enrolled.  In 
addition,  there  are  24,000  fewer  freshmen  (4,000  less  in 
teachers  colleges).  The  larger  total  enrollment  and  small¬ 
er  freshman  class  indicate  that  the  rate  of  student  drop¬ 
out  is  slowing  down,  the  Office  of  Ed.  points  out. 

Largest  institutions  are  New  York  U.,  the  U.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  City  College  of  New  York,  Columbia,  U.  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  U.  of  Illinois,  in  that  order. 

Gathering  the  Ideas  of  teachers  on  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  is  done  by  means  of  a  “teacher  expres- 
sionnaire”  in  Augusta,  Kans.  Supt.  H.  H.  Robinson  re¬ 
ports  that  mimeographed  sheets  soliciting  opinions  are 
sent  regularly  to  the  teaching  staff.  Later,  returns  are 
summarized,  duplicated  and  copies  made  available  to 


all  teachers  and  the  school  board.  But  he  warns  admin¬ 
istrators:  don’t  blight  the  expessionnaire  by  seeking  per¬ 
sonal  information  about  the  teachers  themselves. 

A  school  study  council  in  Syracuse  has  issued 
its  first  major  publications.  One  is  a  report  on  “Flexibil- 
ity  in  the  Elementary  School,’’  a  presentation  of  sample 
practices  in  administration  and  of  teaching  techniques 
for  developing  skills,  knowledge,  understanding  and  d^ 
sirable  attitudes  in  pupils.  The  other,  “Guide  for  Local 
Curriculum  Studies,”  makes  suggestions  for  secondarv 
schools  that  are  undertaking  cooperative  curriculum 
velopment. 

Named  the  Central  New  York  School  Study  Council, 
the  group  is  two  years  old  with  membership  composed 
of  41  school  systems  within  100  miles  of  Syracuse.  Like 
other  study  councils  developed  recently,  it  is  affiliated 
with  a  graduate  school  of  education.  The  cooperating  in- 
stitution  is  the  graduate  school  of  the  U.  of  Syracuse 
School  of  Ed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Manual  of  Community  School  Administration”  M.  R.  Sump¬ 
tion,  Fan  Miller  and  Ray  Wochner.  Bur.  of  Research  and  Servicti 
V,  of  III.,  Urbana,  III.  108  p.  $1. 

“Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,”  Bd.  tj 
Ed.,  Pittsburgh.  (Supt.  Earl  A.  Dimmick’s  1947-48  report  contaiiu 
13  pages  on  how  Pittsburgh  schools  are  contributing  to  democracy.) 

“The  Layman  and  Public  Education,”  Roy  E.  Larsen.  Time,  Inc., 
Rockefeller  Center,  N.  Y,  20.  (Copy  of  a  speech  by  Roy  E.  Larsen 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Sch.  Devel¬ 
opment  Council.) 


Professional  Relations 


Additional  pay  for  after-hour  work  has 

been  granted  coaches  by  the  Pittsburgh  Bd.  of  Ed.,  break¬ 
ing  a  long-standing  rule  prohibiting  remuneration  for 
out-of-school  services.  In  the  future,  coaches,  assistant 
coaches,  faculty  manager,  band  director,  stand  super¬ 
visors  and  other  teachers  who  have  responsibilities  at 
Saturday,  holiday  and  night  football  games,  will  receive 
a  set  fee  paid  from  the  school  activity  fund.  Payment  for 
other  types  of  extra  work  is  under  consideration. 

Tw'enty  state  teachers  colleges  of  the  Nortb 
Central  Assn,  are  in  the  second  year  of  perhaps  a  perma¬ 
nent  project  to  stimulate  local  efforts  in  the  improvement 
of  teachers’  training.  These  schools  are  taking  part  in  a 
program  of  inter-college  cooperation  which  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  improvement  will  come  through  constant 
flow  of  ideas  between  teachers  colleges  and  joint  study 
of  problems. 

Regular  get-togethers  of  faculty  representatives  are  part 
of  the  project.  The  group’s  second  workshop  will  be  hdd 
at  the  U.  of  Minnesota  next  summer,  but  in  the  meantime 
regional  conferences  will  be  conducted  and  a  project  co¬ 
ordinator  (representing  the  Teacher  Ed.  Committee  of 
North  (Antral  Assn.)  will  visit  each  school.  In  addition, 
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participating  colleges  receive  monthly  packets  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  new  developments  and  copies  of  recent  studies 
taking  place  in  member  schools.  Directing  the  program 
is  Edw.  F.  Potthoff,  of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Re¬ 
search  at  the  U.  of  Illinois. 

A  series  of  soeiolopiy  leeturoH  are  part  of  the 
training  for  students  enrolled  in  practice  teaching  at 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  U.  Given  by  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sociology  department,  the  talks  are  designed 
to  acquaint  future  teachers  with  an  understanding  of 
social-welfare  agencies,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
the  juvenile  court  and  basic  child-welfare  principles.  One 
high  point  in  the  series  is  the  concept  of  privileged  com¬ 
munication:  that  information  concerning  children  and 
their  homes  should  be  guarded  as  professional  secrets.* 

Who  violates  school  bus  stop  laws?  New 

Jersey  state  police  made  an  elaborate  check-up  on  that 
question  and  found  the  answer  to  be  “just  about  every¬ 
one,”  including  35%  of  teacher-drivers. 

Real  waifes  paid  teachers  in  September  were 
approximately  the  same  as  those  paid  in  1939,  Harold  F. 
Clark,  economic  analyst  of  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College 
reports.  Since  1939,  both  cost  of  living  and  salaries  have 
increased  77%. 

Advice  to  would-be  foreifin  students  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  American  Express  Co.  in  the  booklet  “To 
Study  Abroad.”  available  from  any  American  Express 
office.  Information  presented  includes  academic  calen¬ 
dars  in  various  countries,  living  accommodations,  costs, 
admission  requirements,  academic  credits,  care  of  ex¬ 
pense  funds  and  outlines  of  special  programs  of  foreign 
study  offered  at  certain  institutions  abroad. 

'^Thank  yon’’  cards  to  teachers  currently  are 
being  displayed  in  streetcars  and  buses  throughout  the 
country.  The  sponsor  is  Nat.  Transitads. 

To  promote  convention  travel  by  air,  TWA 

has  filed  a  request  with  the  government  for  permission  to 
offer  group  rates  for  10  or  more  persons  traveling  to¬ 
gether.  If  granted,  ten  tickets  could  be  purchased  for  the 
price  of  eight. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*'‘PrivUeged  Communication  and  the  Teacher"  Dorothy  Zietx. 
Sch.  &  Society,  Oct.  30,  1948.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23. 

“The  Organization  of  Internship  for  Teachers,"  Clifford  L.  Bishop. 
Sch.  Review,  Nov.  1948.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Present  prac¬ 
tices  in  teacher  internship  are  compared  with  the  opinions  of  36 
specialists  in  teacher  education.) 

“The  Teacher  as  Counselor"  Donald  J.  Shank.  48  p.  75c.  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

“Teacher  Leaves  of  Absence,"  NEA  Research  Division  and  Dept, 
of  Classroom  Teachers.  I5c.  (Leaflet  discussing  present  leave 
stipulations,  regulations  and  salary  adjustments.) 

“Twenty-Five  Years  of  Educating  Educators"  E.  Geo.  Payne,  edi¬ 
tor.  Jour,  of  Educational  Sociology,  Oct.  1948.  32  Washington  PL, 


N.  Y.  3.  (Complete  issue  of  94  pages  devoted  to  a  history  of  New 
York  U.’s  Sch.  of  Ed.) 

“The  Attitude  of  High  School  Seniors  Toward  Teaching,"  R.  Lee 
Martin.  High  ^h.  Jour..  Oct.  1948.  Sch.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  N.  C., 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (A  1947-48  survey  of  how  21,919  seniors  in 
Missouri  high  schools  viewed  teaching  as  a  career.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Standards  for  homework  assignments  have 
been  drawn  up  by  teachers  in  the  Wayne  Township  (N.J.) 
schools  and  presented  in  bulletin  form  to  parents.  Amount 
of  homework  assigned  should  be  increased  gradually 
from  grade  to  grade,  the  teachers  say.  These  are  their 
recommendations:  no  homework  for  kindergarten 
through  grade  IV;  a  half  hour  for  grades  V  to  VI;  and 
hour  in  grades  VII  and  VIII;  a  maximum  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  high  school. 

Extensive  nsc  of  enrrent  materials  in  the 

social  studies  classroom  of  Corona  (Calif.)  Union  high 
school  has  brought  demands  for  student  speakers  at  town 
affairs,  it  is  reported.  These  students  are  members  of 
the  American  and  world  history  classes  of  W.  D.  Addi¬ 
son,  one  of  the  teachers  taking  part  in  a  California  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  use  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  radio  and 
news  reels  as  “textbooks.” 

Addison  has  developed  this  plan  for  teaching  current 
history:  first  students  compile  bibliographies  of  current 
materials  on  twenty  current  subjects,  then  each  student 
chooses  one  subject  for  further  investigation  and  prepares 
a  talk  for  the  class.  When  community  groups  request 
speakers  on  national  or  international  problems,  classroom 
contests  are  held  to  determine  which  students  go. 
(See  “Students  Sponsor  Town  Meetings  for  Adults”  in 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

A  sp^^lling  oxpi^riment  in  Tulsa  has  convinced 
many  teachers  there  that  remedial  lessons  should  be 
based  on  phonics.  Last  year  259  intermediate  pupils  who 
ranked  in  the  lowest  fourth  of  their  spelling  classes  were 
given  four  months  of  systematic  instruction  in  auditory 
discrimination  and  visual  analysis.  At  the  end  of  the 
period,  their  spelling  showed  an  average  improvement 
of  85%. 

Four  studios  of  scionoo  teaching  will  be  made 
during  the  next  three  years  by  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers 
Assn.  All  will  concern  industry-sponsored  science  teaching 
materials  and  programs.  The  group’s  Advisory  Council 
on  Industry-Science  Teaching  Relations  (composed  of 
10  science  teachers  and  10  representatives  of  industry) 
hopes  to  find  out:  (1)  how  materials  available  can  be 
put  to  better  use  (2)  what  type  of  materials  are  unavail¬ 
able  but  needed  (3)  what  types  of  industry-sponsored 
programs  are  most  beneficial  for  both  industry  and 
schools  (4)  what  new  and  exceptional  teaching  methods 
are  being  used  in  connection  with  industry-sponsored 
materials. 
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Templ<^  U/s  readinig  clinic  is  scheduled  for 
January  31  to  February  4,  Director  Emmett  A.  Betts  has 
announced.  This  year’s  conference  will  emphasize  seman¬ 
tic  analysis  and  the  development  of  concepts,  although 
conclusions  from  previous  institutes  w'ill  be  summarized. 
As  usual,  the  clinic  will  be  divided  into  sections.  Partici¬ 
pants  will  study  the  conference  topic  in  terms  of  develop¬ 
mental.  corrective  or  remedial  reading  at  either  the  ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary  or  college  level. 

Reading  instruction  should  be  delayed 

until  the  second-year  for  pupils  who  come  from  under¬ 
privileged  homes  or  from  homes  in  which  little  English 
is  spoken,  the  results  of  a  New  York  City  experiment 
indicate.  For  the  past  three  years,  first-graders  in  three 
Harlem  schools  have  not  received  traditional  reading  in¬ 
struction,  but  have  taken  part  in  activities  designed  to 
supply  missing  childhood  experiences  and  build  reading 
readiness.  Teachers  have  found  the  new  program  valu¬ 
able  according  to  a  report  called  “Exploring  a  First- 
Grade  Curriculum,”  prepared  by  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Nifen- 
ecker  of  the  New  York  City  Bd.  of  Ed.’s  Bureau  of  Refer¬ 
ence,  Research  and  Statistics. 

A  new  center  for  remedial  education  has 

been  opened  by  the  College  of  Ed.  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota. 
Offering  special  assistance  to  children  with  educational 
problems,  it  also  will  provide  the  College  of  Ed.  with  a 
demonstration  and  training  school  for  student  teachers 
studying  remedial  methods. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Sound  Games — Speech  Correction  for  Your  Very  Young,”  Alice 
L.  Wood.  103  p.  tl.SO.  Dutton  &  Co.  300  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10. 
(Games  to  play  with  young  children  to  help  them  overcome  speech 
defects.) 

“Bibliography  of  Literature  on  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped 
Children,”  compiled  by  Samuel  A.  Kirk  and  Robt.  L.  Erdman. 
College  of  Ed.,  V.  of  III.,  Urbana,  III.  (A  list  of  books  and  articles 
confined  primarily  to  the  teaching  of  the  mentally  handicapped.) 

“Teaching  Aids  for  High  Schools,”  compiled  by  Clement  Holland. 
Published  by  the  Consumer  Ed.  Study  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Sec- 
ondary-Sch.  Principals,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
$1.  (Annotated  list  of  1,200  free  and  inexpensive  teaching  aids.) 

“Art  in  the  Elementary  School,”  Harold  A.  Schultz  and  J.  Harlan 
Shores.  University  Press,  Urbana,  III.  (A  1 00-page  bulletin  on 
elementary  school  art  for  teachers  who  must  teach  all  other  sub¬ 
jects  as  well.  About  half  of  the  guide  is  devoted  to  suggestions  for 
art  activities.) 


Curricula 


Nfcglcct  of  American  literature  was  revealed 
this  month  by  the  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
after  a  survey  of  English  departments  in  700  colleges 
and  universities. 

Less  than  5%  require  American  literature  credits  for 
an  AB  or  BS.  Only  24%  make  them  mandatory  for  an 
English  major.  Only  5%  require  study  of  American 
authors  and  their  writings  of  students  who  are  preparing 
to  become  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 


While  most  colleges  list  American  literature  as  an  elec-  * 
tive,  students  are  so  apathetic  toward  the  subject  that  f 
during  1945-46,  33%  of  the  schools  withdrew  the  offer-  i 
ing.  ( 

Appearing  in  the  report  “American  Literature  in  the  f 
College  Curriculum.”  these  statistics  will  be  presented  by  - 
the  study  chairman.  Wm.  G.  Crane  of  the  City  College  ! 
of  New  York,  to  English  teachers  when  they  meet  at  their  j 
annual  conference  in  Chicago  next  weekend.  He  expects  f 
a  subsequent  hub-bub  in  college  English  departments.  t 

Leading  the  way  to  city  planning  are  sev  I 

eral  locally-prepared  textbooks  designed  for  classroom 
use.  One  of  these  is  “Surging  Cities,”  published  by  the 
Greater  Boston  Development  Committee.  Stressing  the 
failure  of  Boston  to  use  foresight  in  planning  for  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population,  it  also  describes  other 
problem  cities:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles. 

In  Atlanta,  eighth-grade  pupils  are  studying  “Building 
Atlanta’s  Future.”  Prepared  by  the  Institute  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Social  Science  at  the  U.  of  North  Carolina,  the 
book  points  out  the  city’s  mistakes  as  they  apply  to  the 
present  problems  of  streets,  transportation,  housing  and 
public  facilities. 

What  they  should  have  had  in  school  has 

been  volunteered  by  1947  graduates  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  In 
a  survey  directed  by  Arnold  E.  Embree,  supv.  of  guid¬ 
ance,  they  said  that  they  would  have  profitted  by  (1) 
more  English  (2)  more  vocational  guidance  (3)  training 
in  how  to  study  (4)  instruction  on  sex,  marriage  and 
family-relations  problems. 

Such  a  follow-up  study  of  graduates  and  drop-outs  is 
highly  recommended  by  Delaware’s  Dept,  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Currently  a  state  committee  is  devising  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  high  schools  will  be  asked  to  use  when 
contacting  former  pupils  for  their  ideas  on  what  should 
constitute  life  adjustment  programs.  (See  “State  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Life  Adjustment,”  following.) 

State  committees  on  life  adjustment  pro-  | 
grams  will  take  the  initiative  for  the  time  being  in  de-  p 
veloping  the  type  of  curriculum  advised  by  the  Commis-  j* 
sion  on  Life  Adjustment  Education.  At  an  October  L 
meeting,  the  Commission  drew  up  a  set  of  principles  to  f 
guide  such  programs  and  established  criteria  for  cooper-  | 
ating  schools.  These  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Ed..  I 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (For  one  of  the  Commission’s  recom-  * 
mendations,  see  ’’Extra-Curricular  Activities  As  Such,” 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.)  I] 

n 

Can  democracy  be  taught?  A  research  project 
in  civic  education,  directed  by  Dr.  John  Mahoney  in 
Boston,  is  trying  to  find  out.  He  and  his  staff  of  eight 
are  spending  this  year  studying  the  problems  of  civic 
education  in  high  schools;  next  year,  they  will  study  the  ' 
elementary  grades  and  junior  high  school.  The  third  year 
will  be  devoted  to  editorial  work  and  publication  of  re 
suits.  Primarily,  the  project  seeks  new  materials  in  civk 
education  and  ways  in  which  they  can  be  used  in  social 
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studies  and  other  subjects.  Its  headquarters  is  at  Walker 
House,  40  Quincy  St,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

New  York  City’s  junior  high  school  division,  inci¬ 
dentally,  recently  has  sent  a  bulletin  to  all  junior-high 
principals  called  “Teaching  the  American  Heritage.”  It's 
the  first  step  in  a  new  program  in  which  schools  at  all 
grade  levels  will  stress  the  differences  between  democracy 
and  dictatorship. 

Eighth-grade  orientation  programs  are  be¬ 
ing  developed  in  Delaware.  All  too  often,  state  guidance 
officials  point  out,  students  entering  high  school  are  not 
well  enough  informed  of  their  own  capacities  and  of  the 
high  school  offerings  to  make  intelligent  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects.  At  present  eighth-grade  classes  in  several  schools 
are  experimenting  with  orientation  units  and  a  complete 
syllabus  based  on  them  will  be  made  available  by  the 
State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  next  fall. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Teaching  of  Social  Issues,”  Progressive  Ed.,  Oct.  1948.  34  E. 
Main  St.,  Champaign,  III.  (Special  issue  devoted  to  the  problem- 
centered  social  studies  curriculum  and  the  handling  of  controver¬ 
sial  issues  in  the  classroom.) 

“Democracy  in  Education,”  Assn,  for  Childhood  Ed.,  1200  I5th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  50c.  (A  bulletin  containing  reprints 
of  articles  on  democratic  education  which  appeared  in  Childhood 
Ed.  during  the  past  year.) 


Religion 


Speeific  programs  for  moral  guidance  are 

being  conducted  in  most  elementary  schools  of  East 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  it  is  reported.*  Responsible  for  their 
development  is  the  PTA  Council  of  the  parish  which 
several  years  ago  sponsored  preparation  of  a  syllabus 
for  character  and  spiritual  education. 

Actual  work  on  the  guide  was  done  by  a  committee  of 
churchmen  representing  all  denominations  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Hence,  the  result  is  an  outline  for  teaching  moral, 
ethical  and  religious  values  that  is  acceptable  to  all  faiths 
in  the  parish.  Also,  it  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
state  laws,  school  authorities  say. 

The  syllabus  deals  with  five  major  subjects:  (1)  the 
general  concept  of  God  (2)  man  in  his  relation  to  God 
and  to  animals  (3)  man’s  relation  to  his  fellow  man  (4) 
general  attitudes  and  real  sins  (5)  true  values. 

By  last  spring,  many  elementary  schools  in  East  Baton 
Rouge  were  setting  aside  regular  periods  for  study  of 
the  five  topics  and  were  trying  to  stress  character-build¬ 
ing  values  in  other  parts  of  the  school  program.  One 
junior  high  school  used  the  guide  as  a  basis  for  a  series 
of  assembly  programs. 

After-school  religious  classes  in  near-by 
churches  are  taking  the  place  of  “released-time”  religious 
education  in  St.  Louis.  Attendance  is  up  to  2,500,  al¬ 
though  enrollment  in  last  year’s  “released-time”  program 
was  11,500.  A  temporary  restraining  order  issued  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  St  Louis  Unitarian  Church  and 


Ethical  Society  and  Civil  Liberties  League  stopped  the 
“released-time”  classes  last  May. 


*“Character  Building  in  Baton  Rouge,”  Katherine  ('..  Werner. 
Nat.  Farent-Tt'acher,  Nov.  1948.  600  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Extra-curricular  activities  as  such  would 
be  removed  by  the  Commission  on  Life  Adjustment  Ed. 
Originally  developing  because  regular  studies  did  not 
meet  the  needs  of  pupils,  out-of-class  activities  should 
now  be  incorporated  into  the  educational  programs  of 
high  schools,  the  Commission  says. 

Studeut-spousored  towu  mcetiugs  have 
been  a  success  in  West  Seattle,  Wash.  A  high  school  class 
in  contemporary  world  problems  organized  them  last 
year  after  it  made  a  survey  of  adult  opinion  and  found 
that  citizens  were  as  indifferent  to  international  ques¬ 
tions  as  they  were  uninformed. 

Setting  about  to  arouse  the  community,  the  class  first 
ran  their  questionnaire  in  a  local  newspaper,  but  only 
one  reply  was  received.  Then  it  asked,  and  received  per¬ 
mission,  to  send  panels  of  speakers  to  local  clubs.  That 
got  the  needed  publicity  from  Seattle  papers  and  radio 
stations.  Subsequent  town  meetings,  planned  with  the 
help  of  the  U.  of  Washington  Adult  Ed.  Dept.,  drew  large 
crowds. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy”  contest,  which 
high  school  students  currently  are  entering  for  the  second 
season,  has  brought  honor  to  its  sponsors,  the  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Broadcasters  and  the  Radio  Mfrs.  Assn,  Recently  they 
were  awarded  the  “oscar”  for  conducting  the  most  out¬ 
standing  public  relations  program  in  radio  and  television 
last  year  by  the  Amer.  Public  Relations  Assn. 

An  alumni  chorus,  sponsored  by  the  Newark 
schools,  has  given  55  programs  since  it  was  formed  five 
and  one-half  years  ago.  Although  the  club  is  largely  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Bd.  of  Ed.,  each  member  pays  50  cents 
dues  per  month  and  buys  his  own  music. 

tTuhs  for  vocational  guidance  are  not  new, 
but  many  schools  continue  to  overlook  many  fields,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  in  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Re¬ 
view.  Here  are  some  that  are  recommended:  pre-nursing, 
chemistry,  physics,  language,  journalism,  dramatics,  ac¬ 
countants,  stenographers,  cartoonists,  designers,  pre¬ 
teachers,  mechanics,  electricians,  auto  mechanics. 

One  new  student  organization  being  established  on  a 
state-wide  basis  in  Ohio  is  the  Future  Business  Leaders 
of  America.  It’s  promoted  by  the  business  education  de¬ 
partment  at  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  U.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  15  high  school  chapters  met  for  their  first 
convention  in  Bowling  Green  this  month. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Student  Activities 
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More  than  200,000  poems  are  submitted  an¬ 
nually  by  students  for  possible  publication  in  the  Annual 
Anthology  of  High  School  Poetry,  the  Nat.  High  School 
Poetry  Assn,  reports.  Deadline  for  the  1948-49  volume  is 
December  5.  Students  should  mail  their  entries  to  the 
association  at  3210  Selby  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  34,  Calif. 
Winners  receive  no  prizes — just  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  verses  in  print. 

Student  inspection  of  school  plants  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  NEA’s  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety. 
High  schools,  it  suggests,  might  sponsor  regular  check¬ 
ups  in  which  groups  of  students  tour  the  building  to  find 
such  hazards  as  frayed  extension  cords,  exposed  inflam¬ 
mables,  dangerous  stairways,  poorly  lighted  corridors 
and  accumulations  that  might  catch  fire  easily  or  prevent 
fast  exit  from  the  building. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Standard  Rules  for  the  Operation  of  School  Safety  Patrols”  Nat. 
Safety  Council,  20  N.  IT acker,  Chicago.  5c.  (A  booklet  presenting 
procedures  which  would  standardize  safety  patrol  regulations 
throughout  the  country.) 

“What  Price  Advisership,”  report  of  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Advisers  Assn,  edited  by  Chas.  F.  Troxell.  Columbia  V. 
Press,  N.  Y.  C.  (A  survey  of  conditions  under  which  advisers  for 
school  publications  carry  on  their  work  in  287  high  schools.) 

“Developing  Group  Leadership,”  Gordon  Klopf.  U.  of  If  is.  Press, 
Madison.  (How  student  organizations  may  be  used  to  develop  con¬ 
cepts,  civic  responsibility  and  group  leadership.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


To  check  spread  of  colds,  a  group  of  research 
workers  headed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hopper  at  the  Indiana 
U.  Medical  School  is  studying  the  use  of  glycol  vapor. 
So  far,  the  method  has  been  tested  in  several  large  indus¬ 
trial  plants  where  the  vapor  was  distributed  by  means  of 
air  conditioning  systems.  More  recently,  however,  elec¬ 
trically  operated  atomizers  have  been  developed  which 
may  be  used  in  homes  and  schoolrooms.  A  month’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  glycol  would  cost  about  $1.  Its  vapor  is  odorless 
and  invisible.  According  to  an  article  in  the  current  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Nat.  Bd.  of  Medical  Examiners,  the  small 
machines  will  play  an  important  role  in  controlling  the 
annual  crop  of  280,000,000  colds. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“New  1948  Football  Plays,”  Amer.  Football  Coaches  Assn.  127  p. 
75c.  (The  first  in  an  annual  series  of  papers  on  new  developments 
in  football  tactics.) 

“Foundation  for  Safe  Living,”  Nat.  Safety  Council,  20  N.  Wacker 
Dr.,  Chicago  6.  82  p.  50c.  (Suggestions  for  safety  education  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  in  schools.) 

“Health  Educator — Past,  Present  and  Future,”  Eunice  N.  Tyler. 
High  Sch.  Jour.,  Oct.  1948.  Sch.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

“The  Cuyamaca  Story,”  San  Diego  City-County  Camp  Commission, 
405  Civic  Center,  San  Diego  1.  30c.  (An  illustrated  report  on  what 


is  said  to  be  the  first  publicly-supported  school-camp  in  the  U.  S. 
City  schools  made  a  week  at  camp  a  part  of  regular  education  of 
all  6th-graders  who  wished  to  attend.) 

“Sportsmanship — Whose  Responsibility,”  a  report  of  teachers  in 
physical  education  attending  Ohio  State  U.  as  graduate  students. 
Reprints  available  from  the  .4mer.  Assn,  of  Health,  Physical  Ed. 
and  Recreation,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (An 
outline  of  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  coaches,  players,  officials, 
individual  students,  team  captains,  cheerleaders,  principals,  faculty 
manager,  athletic  director,  board  of  education,  sports  editors  and 
radio  announcers.) 


Audio^y  isuul 


Tacoma  schools  will  have  an  FM  station 

starting  in  February.  Operated  by  the  Tacoma  Voca¬ 
tional-Technical  school,  it  will  not  only  furnish  programs 
for  the  entire  school  system,  but  will  provide  training  for 
students  who  are  taking  a  two-year  post-high  school 
radio  course. 

The  course  prepares  students  for  “combination  jobs” 
in  small  radio  stations  where  one  person  often  must  do 
the  routine  operating  of  a  transmitter  while  he  also  an¬ 
nounces,  reads  news  or  serves  as  disc  jockey.  Half  of 
class  time  will  be  spent  on  programming  and  announc¬ 
ing,  the  other  half  on  acquiring  technical  background 
necessary  for  obtaining  an  FCC  radio  operator’s  license. 

Two  Mtudlcs  on  educational  films  have  been 
launched  by  the  Film  Council  of  America.  One  seeks  to 
discover  the  type  of  films  national  educational  and  social 
organizations  have  on  hand  and  what  kind  they  want; 
the  other  will  analyze  the  availability  of  films  on  15  sub¬ 
jects  in  an  effort  to  determine  what  types  of  films  are 
scarce  and  why. 

Television’s  first  documentary  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  ABC.  Now  in  preparation,  it  will  be  entitled 
“The  Marshall  Plan:  A  First  Report.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Film-Textbook  Correlation,”  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Wil¬ 
mette,  III.  $2.50.  (A  loose-leaf  index  which  correlates  300  widely- 
used  textbooks  with  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  films.) 

“Better  Teaching  Through  Audio-Visual  Materials,”  North  Central 
Assn.  Quarterly,  Oct.  1948.  4012  U.  High  Sch.  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  (Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  made  by 
members  of  the  North  Central  Assn.’s  Current  Educational  Prob¬ 
lems  committee.  The  report  will  soon  appear  as  an  individual 
bulletin.) 

“.iudio-Visual  Aids  and  the  Classics,”  Helen  Clifford  Gunter. 
Classical  Journal,  Nov.  1948.  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis  5,  .Mo.  (A 
report  listing  the  films  and  slides  available  for  Latin  instruction.) 

“FC.4  How-to-Do-It  Pamphlets,”  Film  Council  of  Amer.  6  W. 
Ontario  St.,  Chicago  10.  $1  for  set  of  8;  I5c  per  single  copy.  (A 
series  of  pamphlets  designed  to  aid  film  councils  in  developing 
effective  programs.) 

“Radio  Saves  Teaching  Time  in  Atlanta  and  Fulton  County 
Schools,”  Walter  S.  Bell.  Nation’s  Schools,  Nov.  1948.  919  N. 
Mich.,  Chicago  II.  (How  the  new  FM  station  of  the  .Atlanta 
schools  operates.) 
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Vocational  and  industrial 


Traveling  libraries  on  occupations  will  be 
sent  from  school  to  school  in  Cincinnati  this  year.  De¬ 
signed  for  eighth  and  ninth-grade  pupils,  the  material 
will  be  used  in  social  studies  classes  in  connection  with  a 
'  unit  on  Cincinnati.  School  authorities  there  believe  that 
occupational  studies  in  the  ninth-grade  will  help  students 
’  decide  upon  the  type  of  course  they  should  pursue  in 
high  school. 

Preparation  for  a  variety  of  Jobs  rather 
than  in  a  specific  skill  was  recommended  recently  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor  Statistics. 
]  Speaking  at  the  guidance  section  of  the  New  York  State 

i  Teachers  Assn.,  he  advised  that  students  be  trained  so 

that  they  can  switch  careers  as  the  demand  in  various 

i  fields  changes. 

‘  ^'^Supplementary’’  instruetion  is  the  weak 

link  in  industrial  education,  according  to  a  study  pre- 
]  sented  by  a  committee  of  the  Amer.  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  national  convention  in  Cincinnati  this  week.  By 
“supplementary”  instruction,  it  referred  to  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  job  over  and  above  specific  skills,  such  as  a 
-  study  of  metals  for  machine-shop  workers,  or  knowledge 

I  of  case  hardening  for  metal  workers.  The  convention 
called  on  union  members  to  urge  local  school  ofificials  to 
strengthen  that  area  of  vocational  education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Handbook  for  Business  Education  in  the  Small  High  School” 
Clifford  B.  Shipley.  South- Western  Publ.  Co.  201  W.  4th  St.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  51  p.  (A  guide  for  the  organization  and  curriculum  of  the 
business  education  department  in  high  schools  with  less  than  300 
students.) 

"Evaluation  of  Films  and  Filmstrips  for  Use  in  Business  Class¬ 
room,”  Vocational  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  Sch.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor.  $1.  (A  list  prepared  by  Kappa  chapter 
of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.) 


Adult  Education 


Mass  education  by  television  is  scheduled  for 
a  test  by  the  U.  of  Louisville.  Soon  after  the  city’s  first 
video  station  is  opened  this  year,  the  university’s  Dept, 
of  Adult  Ed.  plans  to  offer  a  televised  course  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  art  and  architecture. 

The  sound  will  be  that  from  a  regular  university  course 
recorded  in  20  half-hour  sessions;  the  scenes,  televised 
slides  illustrating  the  lectures  and  class  discussions. 
While  students  participating  watch  television  screens  in 
10  public  libraries  (which  have  installed  sets  especially 
for  the  experiment),  note-takers  will  be  on  hand  to  study 
iheir  reactions. 

The  U.  of  Louisville  already  is  well-advanced  in  using 
radio  for  adult  education.  Its  new  radio-assisted  corre¬ 
spondence  course  is  now  offering  Anglo-American  fiction 


in  cooperation  with  NBC’s  University  Theatre  of  the  Air. 
(5ee  “College  by  Radio”  in  July  5  and  August  20  issues  of 
EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 

Statistics  from  NTcw  York  show  tremendous 
growth  in  adult  education  programs  in  the  past  three 
years.  According  to  State  Commissioner  of  Ed.  Francis 
T.  Spaulding,  last  year  four  times  as  many  adults  spent 
five  times  as  much  time  in  four  times  as  many  classes 
in  four  times  as  many  communities  as  was  the  case  in 
1945.  Adult  programs,  he  reports,  are  operating  in  all 
but  three  cities  of  the  state  and  in  65%  of  the  villages. 


Parent-Teacher 


An  action  committee  on  comics  was  estab¬ 
lished  this  month  by  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  The  group  will  plan  a  campaign  to  wipe 
“vicious  comic  books  and  objectionable  radio  and  movie 
programs  from  the  market,”  according  to  Congress  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Hughes. 

A  guide  on  sizing  up  schools  was  distributed 
to  parents  by  the  United  Parents  Assn,  of  New  York  City 
in  anticipation  of  Open  Schools  Week  there.  Asking 
parents  to  bear  in  mind  16  points,  the  outline  suggested 
that  they  count  the  number  of  seats  and  children  in 
school  rooms,  look  for  the  school  health  room,  take  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  drinking  fountains  and  study  children’s 
attitudes. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Ten  new  scbools  in  Pbiladeipbia  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  year  will  introduce  a  new  type  of  school 
architecture  to  the  city.  All  buildings  will  have  more 
windows  than  walls;  in  most,  classrooms  will  stretch  out 
in  long,  narrow  wings  in  either  T  or  L  patterns.  While 
accommodating  more  pupils  than  most  of  the  older 
schools,  none  will  be  of  more  than  two  stories. 

Two  of  the  new  features  will  cut  down  construction 
costs:  (I)  interior  partitions  and  most  ceilings  will  be  of 
exposed  concrete  block  (painted),  thus  eliminating  ex¬ 
pense  of  plaster  (2)  the  many  windows  will  cost  no  more 
than  brick  walls,  but  will  save  the  expense  of  much  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting. 

IVew  color  Ncbemes  in  sebool  shops  of  New 

York  City  will  contribute  to  safety  rather  than  aesthetic 
effect,  Harold  D.  Hynds,  supt.  of  plant  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Bd.  of  Ed.,  has  announced. 

In  the  future  all  machines  will  be  painted  gray  with 
working  parts  buff.  The  contrast  will  reduce  eye  fatigue 
and  help  students  concentrate  attention  where  it  is  need¬ 
ed,  Hynds  points  out.  Switch  boxes  will  be  blue.  Hazard¬ 
ous  parts  will  be  either  brilliant  orange  or  a  combination 
of  yellow  and  black — colors  with  the  greatest  attention- 
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getting  value.  (Orange  will  indicate  that  the  part  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  cutting,  crushing  or  burning;  yellow  and  black 
will  mean  that  the  part  constitutes  a  strike-against,  stum¬ 
bling  or  falling  hazard.)  Ail  walls  and  ceilings  in  shop 
rooms  will  be  light  shades. 

Modeling  the  new  colors  is  Brooklyn  Technical  high 
school,  where  classrooms  also  have  been  redecorated  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  color-science.  Blue- 
green  is  most  widely  used  on  classroom  walls  although 
some  are  yellow.  Green  gives  classrooms  a  soothing,  rest¬ 
ful  appearance;  the  yellow,  however,  provides  the  school 
with  a  change  of  color  “pace,”  has  high  visibility  and 
stimulates  cheerfulness,  Hynds  says.  The  cafeteria  is 
peach,  a  color  “found  to  stimulate  the  appetite.” 

Uniform  swimming  pool  depth  was  proposed 
at  the  Nat.  Council  of  Schoolhouse  Construction  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  last  month.  A  pool  of  uniform  depth 
increases  the  instructional  area  by  100%,  reduces  the 
amount  of  water  necessary  to  fill  it  and  costs  less  to  con¬ 
struct,  its  advocates  pointed  out. 

Interesting  building  directors  in  attendance  was  a  bro¬ 
chure  called  “Sampling  School  Planning  in  California. 
1948,”  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Calif.  Assn,  of 
Architects.  It  presented  sample  building  plans  of  schools 
that  are  being  constructed  in  California  this  year. 

Francisco  will  rush  new  schools  in  a 

$48,890,000  modernization  program  which  was  approved 
by  voters  in  the  November  2  election.  The  school  bond 
issue  carried  by  well  over  the  required  two-thirds  vote. 

Naming  of  a  building  administrator  for  the 

School  Building  Assistance  Commission  in  Massachusetts 
should  speed  construction  of  schools.  Headed  by  John 
E.  Marshall,  former  state  director  of  research  and  school- 
house  planning  in  West  Virginia,  the  agency  will  approve 
plans  and  authorize  from  20  to  50%  state  payment  of 
construction  costs  for  new  school  buildings.  The  state 
assistance  was  voted  by  the  legislature  last  summer. 

UToisy  classrooms  are  caused  partly  by  poor  con¬ 
struction,  according  to  a  talk  given  at  the  Acoustical 
Society  of  America’s  convention.  The  basic  fault,  it  was 
said,  is  that  for  years  school  architects  have  stressed 
monumental  characteristics  instead  of  schoolhouse  “per¬ 
formance.” 


CURRE^  T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Color  Planning  for  School  Interiors,”  Bd.  of  Ed.,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
schools.  100  p.  $2. 

“Square  Classrooms,”  Nation’s  Schools,  Nov.  1948.  919  N.  Mich¬ 
igan,  Chicago  II.  (The  educational  advantages  of  square  class¬ 
rooms  are  presented  along  with  descriptions  of  floor  layout  and 
room  arrangement  of  Drexel  School  in  Cicero,  III.) 

“Television  Goes  to  School,”  Philip  Lewis.  Educational  Screen, 
Nov.  1948.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III.  (Suggestions  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  installation  of  television  equipment  for  classroom  use.) 

“A  Modern  Projection  Classroom,”  Maurice  E.  Trusal.  Educational 
Screen,  Nov.  1948.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III.  (Description  and 
layout  of  special  rooms  used  for  showing  films  in  the  Williamsport 
Technical  Institute,  Williamsport,  Pa.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

Materials  for  Intergroup  Education  ...  a  list  of 
sound  films,  filmstrips,  records,  books  and  pamphlets 
available  from  the  Anti-Defamation  League  through 
local  offices  or  national  headquarters  at  212  5th  Ave., 
New  York  KX  One  new  service  is  a  series  of  ‘“Free¬ 
dom  Pamphlets,”  issued  bi-monthly.  They  will  cost 
20c  each. 

“The  Safety  Way"  ...  a  new  and  free  Amer.  Auto¬ 
mobile  Assn,  film  which  shows  lower  elementary 
grades  how  a  class  project  can  work  out  safe  routes 
to  and  from  school.  National  offices  of  the  AAA  are 
at  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  17th  St.,  Washington  6, 

D.  C. 

For  Book-Binding  Projects  .  .  .  Pocket  Books, 
Inc.,  offers  complete,  uncut,  unassembled  sheets  of  a 
regular  Pocket  Book.  Students  may  fold,  bind  them 
and  add  cover  and  illustrations.  For  a  set  of  sheets, 
write  Pocket  Books  at  1230  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20. 

“Moby  Dick"  ...  a  new  version  of  the  famous 
classic  for  junior  or  senior  high  school  students 
whose  reading  abilities  are  below  average.  Revised  by 
Verne  Brown  of  Santa  Monica  City  College,  the 
adaptation  does  away  with  long  paragraphs  and  sen¬ 
tences  and  difficult  words.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
533  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11.  317  pages;  51  illustra¬ 
tions.  |2. 

“Making  the  Most  of  School"  ...  a  film  for  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  and  junior  high  designed  to  open 
students’  eyes  to  the  opportunities  offered  them  in 
the  classroom.  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago 
1.  |4o,  b&w;  $90,  color. 

A  Brief  on  Medical  Art  Careers  ...  a  resume  of 
career  possibilities  in  the  field  of  medical  illustration, 
including  information  on  history,  future  prospects, 
nature  of  work,  personal  qualifications  and  educational 
preparation  needed.  50c.  Occupational  Index,  Inc., 
New  York  U.,  N.  Y.  3. 

“Manners  Made  Easy"'  .  .  .  five  new  filmstrips  cor¬ 
related  with  the  text  of  the  same  name  published  by 
McGraw-Hill  Text-Film  Dept.,  330  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 
The  strips  illustrate  the  type  of  behavior  that  suc¬ 
ceeds  at  home,  in  school,  at  work  and  in  social  affairs. 

Comic  Boitks  on  Electricity  .  .  .  eight  educational 
comics  available  from  General  Electric  Co.,  Dept. 
6-318,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  They  are  free. 

Junior  High  General  Science  Texts  .  .  .  “Science 
and  You”  and  “Living  with  Science,”  for  upper  ele¬ 
mentary  or  junior  high  school,  include  new  applica¬ 
tions  of  science — atomic  energy,  DDT,  the  latest  in 
color  photography,  advances  in  television,  FM,  sulfa 
drugs  and  penicillin,  plastic  and  textile  develop¬ 
ments,  uses  of  helicopters,  radar,  jet  and  rocket  pro¬ 
pulsion.  Published  by  Iroquois  Publ.  Co.,  Inc..  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

“Student's  Handbook  of  Science"  ...  a  guide 
for  helping  students  discover  their  science  interests 
and  abilities.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  choosing 
a  career,  qualifying  for  a  scholarship,  science  hob¬ 
bies,  preparing  science  reports,  keeping  science  note¬ 
books.  Frederick  Ungar  Publ.  Co.,  N.  Y.  75c. 

“Bill  Scott,  Forest  Ranger"  ...  six  new  conserva¬ 
tion  transcriptions  for  use  in  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools.  They  will  be  ready  for  loan  in  January 
from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Washington  25,  D,  C. 
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